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Analysis of Company Balance Sheets 


THE TABLE on pages 168 and 169 presents an analysis 
of balance sheets supplied to the Reserve Bank by 
228 public companies (other than co-operative dairy 
companies) trading and registered in New Zealand. 
In the main these balance sheets cover financial 
years ending in 1952 although about 60 of them 
cover financial years ending in the first half of 1953. 

The 228 balance sheets represent only about one- 
fifth of the 1300 public companies registered and 
trading in New Zealand but, since many of the larger 
concerns are included, substantially more than one- 
fifth of aggregate assets, liabilities and profits are 
covered. Until more balance sheets are available, 
conclusions based on the figures compiled so far 
can at best be tentative and cannot be extended 
to all public companies. 

A number of difficulties arising mainiy from the 
lack of uniformity in published accounts, the exclu- 
sion of all but the necessary statutory information in 
some accounts, and the wide variation in balance 
dates, were encountered in compiling the table. The 
following method was adopted:— 

(1) Latest available balance sheets were used and 
these companies were divided into 20 industrial 
groups based on a Census and Statistics Department 
break-down, which in turn is based on a United 
Nations international classification. 

(2) The various headings under which the accounts 
were analysed were designed to give the more im- 
portant information without entailing numerous 
adjustments for small items and amounts. The fol- 
lowing is an explanation of the items included under 
the main headings:— 

Liabilities 

Reserves and Surpluses: Includes all reserves, both 
general and specific, and funds retained in the 
business. Specific reserves shown as deductions 
from asseis—for example depreciation and stock 
reserves—are included here along with bonus and 
superannuation reserves. However, bad debts 
reserves, where disclosed, have been excluded. Bal- 
ances carried forward in Profit and Loss Appro- 
priation Accounts are also included. 

Shareholders’ Funds: The total of Paid-up Capital, 

Reserves and Surpluses. 

Long-term Liabilities: Comprises mortgages and de - 

bentures issued. 

Deposiis: Includes deposits and current accounts. 

Subsidiaries and Associates: Represents amounts 

owing by parent companies to their subsidiaries 
and associates. 

Current Liabilities—Other: Includes sundry credi- 

tors, provisions for tax and dividends. 


Other Balances: includes outside minority interests 
in subsidiaries, loans authorised but not paid. 


Assets 

Fixed Assets: Depreciation has been deducted, but 
specific reserves have been added back in calcu- 
lating the value of fixed assets. The total value 
of such reserves is included in Shareho!ders’ 
Funds. 

Loans and Investments: Includes all disclosed loans, 
holdings of securities (other than shares in sub- 
sidiaries where shown separately) and mortgages. 

Subsidiaries and Associates: Comprises parent com- 
pany shareholdings in, and amounts owing by. 
subsidiaries and associates. 

Other Balances: Comprises such items as goodwill, 
copyright interests, preliminary expenses, pre- 
minms paid for shares in subsidiaries. 

Current Assets: Includes cash, bank deposits, debtors 
(less bad debts reserves), stock (reserves added 
back), pre-payments and deferred maintenance 
deposits. 


(3) In the profit analysis the figure for net profits 
is calculated by deducting from disclosed profits after 
tax all expenses not already allowed for, including 
directors’ fees (usually shown in the Appropriation 
Account). The “Net Profit” figure excludes any bal- 
ances brought forward from preceding financial years 
and has been divided into two categories—“Retained” 
and “Distributed.” Where the sum of these two 
groups is greater than the total “Net Profits”, the 
difference is shown as “Distributed from Reserves” 
where applicable. In the case of the Rubber sub- 
group, an aggregate net loss is shown, but two com- 
panies paid dividends utilising profits in one case 
and accumulated balances in the other. This accounts 
for an apparent discrepancy in the figures. 


(4) The analysis includes consolidated and group 
accounts where sufficient information is disclosed, 
otherwise holding company balance sheets have been 
used. 

Since one of the main purposes of such a balance 
sheet analysis is to study changes over time, this 
preliminary table can, as already indicated, furnish 
tentative conclusions only. Calculations of ratios are 
affected not only by lack of uniform balance dates 
and incomplete coverage of companies in each sub- 
group, but also by lack of uniformity in the pre- 
sentation of accounts. 

Further analyses will be published from time to 
time, and comparisons with previous periods will 
be possible. 





Full Employment of Economic Resources 
XIII-SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


THIS SERIES OF ARTICLES, under the general heading of 
“Full Employment of Economic Resources’, set out 
to give an interpretation of “full employment” much 


wider in scope than is usually given—something more 
positive than merely the absence of more than a 
small and specified amount of unemployment. Our 
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ANALYSIS OF COMPANY 
(£N.Z. thousands) 








LIABILITIES 


t 
| | Current Liabilities 

| a ee seninnapinias 
Long-term Subsidiaries & 


, 
| holders Liabilities Associates | Bank O/D. | 
Funds | | ‘ie 
| 
1 


| | 


c No. of Paidup | Reserves & | Share- D , 
_— Coys Capital | Surpluses — 


Other 





MANUFACTURING: | | 
Meat Freezing & Preserving 2,037 2,041 | 4,078 | 30 | | 467 1,950 
Beverages 2,745 1463 | 4,208 | 1,239 | — | 936 1,703 
Other Food 3} 1,380 | 1,698 | 3,077 | 191 | — | - 513 1,132 





Aut Foon = 6162 | 5,202 | 11,363 1,460 | 1916 | 4,785 


Woollen Mills 9] 2,564 | 2,574 5,139 | 687 | f 1610 | 1,328 
Clothing Manufacturers 5 1.740 | 591 2,331 466 | nay 1,038 | 849 
Forestry & Wood 14 8559 | 2.2907 | 10,856 1,944 | - 621 1,868 
Printing & Publishing 16 1,602 1376 | 2,978 | 374 | - | 55 | 772 1,218 
Drugs & Chemicals 10 3,297 1690 | 4,986 | 454 1,412 2,000 
Non-metallic Minerals 2,570 | 732 | 3,302 | 331 | — | 58 | 503 588 
Metals & Machinery 18 | 3,215 2,109 | 5,324 | 381 | | 2,117 1,598 
Electrical Machinery & Ap- | 

pliances 6 627 | 734 | 1,361 | 48 | 601 829 
Rubber 4 2,437 213 | 2,650 | 62 | 38 | 1,542 427 
Other Manufacturing 9 | 1,082 | 828 | 1,910 | 181 760 675 





ALL MANUFACTURING 131 33,855 18,346 52,200 6,388 : x 12,892 16,165 
OTHER: 
Construction 3 625 138 763 9 _ . 173 
Gas 6 1,419 373 1,792 817 182 292 
Mainly wholesale 23 3,139 2,276 5,415 400 84 | 1,956 
Mainly Retail 18 || 4,609 3,451 8,060 628 263 1,626 
Stock & Station Agents 10 || 3,361 2,596 5,956 1,810 4,168 | 1,208 
Financial 28 | 4,585 1,030 5,615 31 5,631 326 
Transport 9 3,880 | 3,704 7,585 | 102 ie 351 


TOTAL 228 | 55,478 | 31,914 | 87,386 | 10,185 | 10,433 | 18,824 



































* See text page 167 





concern has been to emphasise the need not only to distribution of a total income which does not increase. 
keep the labour force occupied, but to keep it occu- It is very likely, of course, that over a long period 
pied in the most efficient manner possible, so that all the real value of the national income per head will 
resources are used to the best advantage. This has rise gradually, as it has done in the past; but in the 
led to a discussion of some of the pre-requisites of short run this is not inevitable, and in the long run 
achieving full employment in the broadest sense, and the pace of economic progress can be slow or fast 
of avoiding over-full employment, and its conse- depending on how efficiently we tackle the problem 
quences. ‘This final article sums up the arguments of increasing production. 
and the conclusions. 
2. Natural Resources 

1. The Standard of Living An important factor in determining a country’s 

There are few people in New Zealand or elsewhere standard of living is the natural resources available 
who would at any time regard their standard of living for use in production. Contrary to a common belief, 
as adequate relative to their personal desires. What New Zealand is not a naturally rich country in terms 
may be regarded as adequate is constantly rising as of land and minerals. One-third of the total area is 
new commodities and services become available and unoccupied and useless; another third is “unim- 
as luxuries become conventional “necessities”. It can- proved” and either useless or of low fertility; and 
not be too often emphasised that, as a general prin- of the remaining 20 million acres of “improved” land 
ciple, our level of consumption is based on our level there are 2 million acres of field crops, plantations, 
of production, influenced by the terms on which we orchards and gardens, and 18 million acres of sown 
exchange exports for imports. Thus the key to higher grass. The area of “good pasture” is only 6} million 
living standards lies in production. If living stan- acres, and even that is not all on land of high natural 
dards are to be improved, there is far greater scope fertility. The high level of pastoral production is 
for success in an increase in total national income due to two main factors—good climate and scientific 
(in real terms, not money terms) than in altering the farming. 
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BALANCE SHEETS* 


(£N.Z. thousands) 





ASSETS 


PROFIT ANALYSIS 





Other 
Balances 


Other 
Balances 


| 
- | Loansand (Subsidiaries &) 
Fixed Assets | ; | 
Investments | Associates 


Distributed 


Current , 
| Distributed | from 


Net Profit 
Assets 


Retained 


Reserves 





6,676 
8,086 
4,914 


2,549 
4,257 
2,394 


3,484 
2,689 
2,291 





19,676 9,200 
8,922 
4,684 

15,299 
5,397 
9,078 
4,782 
9,630 


2,651 
1,713 
10,832 
2,133 
2,416 
2,953 
2,715 


2,857 397 
4,720 2,050 
3,558 859 


8,464 


6,073 
2,858 
3,434 
2,864 
5,744 
1,259 
6,584 


2,323 
2,607 — 1 
2,552 78 





88,603 37,919 


1,215 460 

3,484 2,591 
10,505 2,988 
14,716 4,560 
16,994 2,616 
12,771 128 
12,757 8,261 














44,762 3,819 


732 79 
770 61 
6,242 429 
9,255 639 
12,393 602 
1,682 265 
3,381 206 











161,045 59,523 








79,217 | 6,100 








Here we are specially fortunate, in that climatic 
conditions are generally favourable to the growing 
of grass, and we are well equipped with research 
organisations. ‘The results of their work are readily 
available, but the application of scientific methods 
of growing grass or breeding animals requires heavy 
capital expenditure, and past expansion of farm pro- 
duction has been possible largely because capital has 
been provided. 

The same climate and soil permit the rapid growth 
of timber, and a large new source of wealth is in 
process of development. We have coal, lime, water 
power, and natural steam, but little else in the form 
of important natural resources. We have not the facil- 
ities for developing heavy industries, and we are too 
far away from sources of supply and from possible 
markets to develop them on a basis of imported raw 
materials. Geography and geology determine the pat- 
tern of production—emphasis on grass, sheep, cows, 
timber, hydro-electric power, and light manufacturing. 
3. Capital Assets 

Our basic asset being the land, and that land being 
not naturally fertile to any great extent, it must be 
given the first claim on New Zealand's capital expen- 
diture. ‘The clearing of bush and scrub still provides 


some limited scope for increasing the area of farm 
land, but the main attention must be given to im- 
provement of existing farms—fertilisers, fencing, 
drainage, irrigation, machinery, roads, etc.—and to 
supplementary industries, such as dairy factories, 
freezing works, tanneries, weed-killers, transport, and 
servicing of machinery. There may be a need for 
economies in capital expenditure, but one item which 
should be very high on the priority list is expendi- 
ture on research relating to our agricultural and pas- 
toral industries, and on making available to farmers 
the results of that research. Such expenditure has 
produced handsome dividends in the past and will 
continue to do so. 

Secondary industries employ more people than does 
farming, and are constantly in need of capital for 
maintenance, replacement and expansion of their 
buildings, machinery and equipment. With a steadily 
rising population, and with only a limited scope for 
increased employment on farms, it is likely that the 
demand for capital for secondary industries (and ter- 
tiary industries also) will expand more than propor- 
tionately. (This is quite apart from the question of 
whether the expected expansion of secondary industry 
requires special stimulation or protection.) 





In house-building, too, capital needs are great. The 
recent National Housing Conference adopted as a 
target the building of an average of 20,600 houses 
a year for the next ten years—an annual outlay of the 
order of £50 million to £60 million, excluding the 
cost of land development, roading, and local services. 
Then there are large expenditures required to keep 
our transport system up to standard, to provide com- 
mercial and administrative buildings, to generate 
more electricity, to maintain educational and health 
services, and so on. 

In short, New Zealand's capital requirements are 
large and growing. ‘The demands they make on the 
physical resources of the country will be correspond- 
ingly large, and will place a strain on the economy 
unless organised and financed with care. 

4. Labour Supply 

The present labour force in New Zealand, about 
760,000, is steadily rising with the population. Its 
age and sex composition may change over a period, 
and also its occupational distribution. In recent years 
the proportion engaged in primary industry has been 
declining, while the proportion in secondary indus- 
tries has been rising. Education, skill, intelligence, 
and technical qualifications are major economic fac- 
tors, so that due attention needs to be given to tech- 
nical and “higher” education (‘investment in human 
capital”) and to margins in remuneration for skill 
and responsibility. 


5. Full Employment 
There is no single official definition of “full employ- 


ment” in relation to labour supply, but in’ most 
academic and official statements some allowance is 
made for the effects of growth, change, and flexibility. 
A progressive, adaptable economy will always have 
some workers temporarily displaced because of tech- 
nological adjustments, or the normal rise and fall of 
individual firms or industries. ‘The important thing 
is to ensure that there is no unemployment due to an 
over-all deficiency of demand, that placement services 
and re-training facilities are readily available, that no 
person willing and able to work is unoccupied for 
more than a very short period, and that fair sums are 
paid by way of unemployment benefit. 

For some years past, and at present, the danger in 
New Zealand has not been one of unemployment. 
Even now, when the economy is much nearer to stab- 
ility, there are still 10,000 registered vacancies and 
only 100 registered unemployed. This is still a con- 
dition of over-full employment. 

Discussions of full employment should cover a 
wider field than the supply and demand for labour. 
The labour force needs to be fully occupied in the 
narrower sense of an absence of an unemployment 
problem; but the best results are achieved when 
people are engaged in the occupations where they are 
most productive. This is a matter involving the 
optimum use of all economic resources. It means 
using land, labour and capital in the best combina- 
tion, and providing the incentives and flexibility to 
enable resources to be adapted or transferred as 
required. ‘The concept of full employment needs 


to be expanded to cover these aspects. The objective 


is a high rate of capital expenditure, no unemploy- 
ment problem, a flexible and progressive economy, 
and reasonably stable prices. Its attainment will 
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never be easy, but there is nothing inherently impos- 
sible in it, provided appropriate policies are adopted 
by all concerned. 


6. Savings and Investment 


Both reason and experience indicate that the key 
to the problem of full employment and economic 
stability lies in the relationship between saving and 
investment. If there is over-full employment and 
inflation it means that the community as a whole is 
trying to spend money at a faster rate than the flow 
of production of goods and services valued at current 
prices. Another way of saying the same thing is that 
the proportion of current income which is not spent 
on consumer goods and services but is made avail- 
able for investment is insufficient to finance the com- 
munity’s desire to acquire capital assets. The dis- 
crepancy can be adjusted in two kinds of ways—direct 
and indirect controls. 


7. Direct Controls 


By these we mean direct restraints on consumption 
(commodity taxes, rationing); controls over construc- 
tion activities (building controls or allocations of 
key materials); and controls over the borrowing of 
money for capital purposes in the form of capital 
issues or bank overdrafts. Most of these controls 
require that there shall be administering authorities 
making decisions in individual cases in accordance 
with a pre-determined set of rules and_ priorities. 
The allocation of scarce resources among alternative 
uses is thus subject to official control, but without 
any improvement being thereby achieved in the 
basic problem of excess demand. The existence of 
this kind of contre! may indicate an emergency situa- 
tion, as in war-time; but it may also indicate that a 
condition of excess demand is accepted as inevitable, 
or regarded as desirable in itself. Whatever the cir- 
cumstances which are said to justify the use of direct 
controls, and assuming that they are administered 
honestly and efficiently, their effect is to suppress 
some of the’symptoms of inflation, to hinder the flex- 
ible adjustment of the use of economic resources, and 
to weaken incentives. At best they can fight only a 
rear-guard action against rising prices. 

8. Fiscal and Monetary Policies 


The alternatives to direct controls are the “indir- 
ect” controls in the form of fiscal and monetary 
policies. By fiscal measures we mean planning the 
over-all revenue and expenditure of Government in 
such a way as to achieve stability of total Government 
and private expenditure at a level of “full employ- 
ment’. It includes also the use of specific taxes (e.g. 
customs duties or sales taxes) or tax provisions de- 
signed not only to obtain revenue but also, as far 
as possible, to influence particular aspects of the 
economy. For example, the adjustments to death 
duties in this year’s Budget, in cases where a property 
is subject to duty twice within a short period, should 
help to avoid the “dis-saving” which is sometimes 
involved in the breaking-up of estates; tax exemptions 
on interest can be a stimulus to saving; and special 
“initial depreciation allowances” can stimulate invest- 
ment in desirable directions. These are only a few 
of the ways in which tax provisions can be used, if 
the administrative problems involved can be over- 
come. 
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By monetary controls we mean adjustments in the 
availability and cost of bank credit, and changes in 
interest rates generally. Associated with these there 
may also be freedom from direct controls such as 
price control, so that the allocation of resources is 
determined mainly by the operation of the price 
mechanism and market forces. Given effective mone- 
tary controls and fiscal policies which work with 
and not against monetary policies, there is a good 
chance of achieving a reasonable degree of economic 
stability combined with flexibility. For monetary 
measures (and to a less extent fiscal measures) can be 
readily adapted to changing circumstances, stimulating 
or restraining the economy as desired, and reducing 
the digressions into unemployment or over-full 
employment. 


9. Savings 

Appropriate fiscal and monetary policies should 
have their beneficial effects on the economy as a 
whole, but they can also bring their influence to bear 
on particular aspects, such as savings. The import- 
ance of savings in present circumstances cannot be 
over-emphasised. Last financial year gross capital for- 
mation in New Zealand (excluding changes in stocks) 
was {167 million, or 23 per cent of Gross National 
Product. The country’s desire to spend for capital 
purposes was greater than that and had to be 
restrained. It can be expected that our programme 
of capital expenditure will be of at least the same 
order of magnitude for some years to come. If this 
programme is not matched by saving, supplemented 
to a limited extent if necessary by overseas borrow- 


ing, either the rate of economic progress in New 
Zealand must be retarded through the slowing down 
of capital expenditure, or the country will suffer 
from continuous over-full employment, inflation, and 
the gradual erosion of the purchasing power of 
money. Savings and the provision of capital need to 
be kept in the forefront of our policies. 

“We have to make a choice, and it is a funda- 
mental choice. We can plump tor a propped-up 
economy, with a perpetual bias toward inflation. 
That might well keep us going at a high level of 
production and employment for a_ considerable 
period of time. But, in my view, it would carry 
within itself the seeds of an eventual breakdown. 
The other choice is that of an economy which 
emphasises increased productivity, taking some 
related ups and downs in its stride, and fitting into 
place those ecofiomic and social improvements 
which the rate of growth of productivity permits. 
It is an economy which asks value received from 
management and labour, from farmer and _ city 
dweller; an economy which implies a healthy degree 
of effort to make a profit or hold a job. To fulfil 
the possibilities of this choice we shall have to 
struggle in a variety of ways with the various causes 
of instability in our economy, as one or another 
of them assumes particular importance. This pre- 
scription is not so easy and so clear a policy of 
perpetual mild inflation, but I believe it is the high 
road to real economic stabiiity.’’* 


*Speech by Mr. Allan Sproul, President, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, 2Ist January, 1953. 





Economic Conditions in the 


THE TWO EVENTS Which most affected the United States 
economy during the past year have been the change 
in administration policies following the inauguration 
of President Eisenhower in January, 1953, and the 
Korean truce signed in August this year. However, it 
is too early yet to see the over-all effects of this latter 
event, while the effect of the change in Government 
on policies in regard to farm price supports, foreign 
aid, the budget and monetary conditions is not yet 
fully apparent. Meanwhile the economy has con- 
tinued at a high level of activity. 


Production 


Total output of goods and services, as measured by 
gross national product, was $2 billion higher at $36] 
billion (annual rate) in the first quarter of 1953 com 
pared with the fourth quarter of 1952, and rose further 
in the second quarter to an annual rate of $368 bil- 
lion. 

Following the settlement of the steel strike which 
rendered 90 per cent of the steel industry idle in 
June-July, 1952, industrial production and output of 
consumer durables (e.g. cars, refrigerators) rose stead- 
ily up to March, 1953, after which small declines 
occurred up to July. The seasonally adjusted index 
of total industrial production rose from the 1952 
monthly average of 219 (affected by the low July, 


United States of America 


1952, figure of 193) to 243 in March, 1953, and fell 
to 234 (preliminasy) in September, 1953. In August, 
1953, steel production was at the rate of 94.1 per 
cent of the industry's capacity, and for the twelve 
months ended August reached a record level of 114.6 
million tons compared with 107 million tons in the 
previous twelve months, when production was affected 
by the steel strike. 

Output of consumer durables, after falling from 
103 in April, 1952, to 71 on the seasonally adjusted 
index in July, 1952, rose to a peak of 148 in the 
first quarter of 1953. Since April it has declined 
moderately to 144 and may decline further since 
inventories have risen. 

Constructional activity also expanded. ‘The build- 
ing industry is expected to achieve a record volume of 
new work amounting to $34,660 million in 1953, 6 per 
cent above 1952. A decline of up to 5 per cent is 
expected in 1954 largely as a result of reduced private 
residential building. 

Farm production has continued at high levels. In 
July it was estimated that the 1953 crop would be the 
third largest in history with corn (maize) production, 
at 3,337 million bushels, the second largest on record. 
The wheat crop is expected to be 100 million bushels 
less than the 1952 level at about 1,175 million bushels, 
but with a carry over of 580 million bushels from the 





previous season, surplus siocks have continued to 
grow. Faced with the alternative in 1954 of lower 
support prices or a reduction in production, wheat- 
growers recently voted for marketing quotas that will 
reduce the acreage from 78 million to 62 million 
acres in 1954, 

Wheat is not the only farm commodity which has 
swelled the surplus stocks held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Dairy products, wool, tobacco 
cotton, and other products have also contributed, 
Between April, 1952, and June, 1953, total invest- 
ment by the Corporation in stocks and loans to 
farmers under the price support scheme rose from 
$1,609.2 million to $3,476.3 million. Along with 
acreage controls, other measures have been adopted 
to reduce the surplus stocks, such as restrictions on 
the importation of dairy produce, and authority for 
the President to distribute $100 million of surplus 
products as relief to “friendly peoples.” In addition, 
an amount of up to $250 million has been included 
in foreign aid funds to finance the sale of surplus 
farm products to friendly countries, for payment in 
local currencies. 


Consumption 

Consumer expenditure has been maintained at high 
levels partly due to a 7 per cent increase in personal 
incomes during January-July as compared with the 
same period in 1952 (although farm incomes were 
down about 6 per cent), but also due to a rise in 
consumer credit, At the end of July, 1953, consumer 
debt outstanding amounted to $27.2 billion, an in- 
crease of almost $4.5 billion in twelve months. The 
larger part of this debt represents instalment credit 
for consumer durables, including automobiles. 

Retail sales remained at a fairly constant, high 
level during the year. From a monthly level of $13.7 
billion in July, 1952, they rose to $14.4 billion twelve 
months later. ‘There were no appreciable movements 
in department store sales. 


Employment 


In August, employment reached a record total of 
63,408,000 people employed, and unemployment was 
at the lowest level, 1,240,000, since the end of World 
War II. This was equal to only 1.9 per cent of the 
civilian labour force, compared with 2.5 per cent a 
year ago and 3.0 per cent in January, 1953. 

The Budget 

In the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1953, the 
Federal Budget showed the largest deficit, $9,389 
million, since 1946. ‘Tax receipts, at the record level 
of $65,218 million, were much less than expected 
mainly due to the impact of the steel strike on com- 
pany incomes, while expenditure, at $74,607 million, 
was $8,452 million higher than the previous year. In 
the customary mid-year review of the Budget, it was 
estimated that a deficit of $3,800 million would occur 
in the 1953-54 fiscal year. Expenditure is estimated 
at $72,100 million, and tax receipts at $68,300 mil- 
lion. ‘The main reduction in expenditure will be in 
military outlays, expected to decline $1,938 million. 
About 70 per cent of projected total expenditure will 
be on defence, mutual security and atomic energy, 
and about 20 per cent in debt interest. 

At present, the Administration plans to allow the 
excess profits tax, extended for six months last June, 
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to expire in December and the scheduled 10 per cent 
cut in income-tax to become effective at the same 
time. 
Prices 

Wholesale prices which, in June, 1952, were 3 per 
cent lower than a year previously, registered very 
moderate falls up to June, 1953. However, farm pro- 
ducts declined in price by about 12 per cent during 
this period, this and a lesser fall in processed foods 
being largely offset by a rise in industrial wholesale 
prices. Consumer prices on the whole were remark- 
ably stable. Between April, 1952, and July, 1953, the 
increase for all items was just over 1} per cent. 


Credit Policy 


The policy of the Federal Reserve System, during 
the past year, has been directed towards keeping the 
supply of credit and money adjusted to the needs of 
a growing economy. To this end monetary conditions 
were eased during May and June. A large and grow- 
ing demand for credit in the first six months of this 
year caused a general firming of interest rates until 
mid-April after which they advanced sharply until 
the latter part of June when they levelled off. 


To help provide for seasonal requirements and 
Treasury financing, the Federal Reserve increased 
reserve funds available to the banks by repeated 
open-market purchases of Treasury bills aggregating 
$1 billion in May to July and by a reduction in 
minimum reserve requirements that released about 
$1.2 billion of reserves. ‘These were the first relaxa- 
tions since March, 1951, in the anti-inflationary 
monetary policy. 

During the year the Treasury, for the first time 
since 1934, offered Tax Anticipation Certificates of 
Indebtedness to cover part of its half-year cash borrow- 
ing requirements. The certificates, running for eight 
months and paying a rate of 2} per cent to maturity 
in March, 1954, amounted to a total of $5} to $6 bil- 
lion and were over-subscribed. The issue of such 


- Certificates instead of Treasury bills was considered a 


more desirable method of raising the funds sought. 


The Treasury's need for funds has been such 
that in July it appeared that the legal ceiling on the 
public debt, $275,000 million, would be exceeded, and 
the President requested Congress to raise the total to 
$290,000 million. The refusal by Congress to do so 
at a time when the debt amounted to $272,500 million 
resulted in a request to all Federal Departments and 
Agencies to reduce expenditures during the 1953-54 
fiscal year. 

Trade 


During the year the notable rise in gold and liquid 
dollar assets held by foreigners, which commenced in 
April, 1952, continued without interruption. At the 
end of June, these assets amounted to about $21,000 
million, some $1,000 million more than at the end 
of 1945, and $2,800 million more than in March, 
1952. During April-June they increased by $630 mil- 
lion—an amount greater than United States aid 
excluding that in the form of military supplies and 
services—reflecting greater imports by the United 
States and U.S. Government overseas expenditure as 
well as the effect of measures by other countries to 
curb dollar expenditure. For example, between 
April, 1952, and June, 1953, official sterling area 
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gold and dollar reserves rose from $1,662 million to 
$2,367 million. Among other countries whose reserves 
grew during this period were West Germany, the 
Netherlands and Japan. United States imports dur- 
ing the first half of 1953 amounted to $5,607 million 
compared with $5,425 million in the first half of 
1952 and were not far below commercial exports, 
excluding foreign aid shipments, which totalled 
$6,125 million. However, an expected decline in 
United States imports in the second half may reduce 
the rate of increase in gold and dollar reserves if not 
reverse it. 

No substantial change in foreign trade policy was 
made during the year. However, the President has 
established a Joint Commission for Study of United 
States International Economic Policies, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Clarence B. Randall, which is 
to report by March, 1954. The broad task of the 
Commission, according to the President, is “to find 
acceptable ways and means of widening and deepen- 
ing the channels of economic intercourse between our- 
selves (the U.S.A.) and our partners in the free 
world.” With the possibility of economic aid being 
sharply curtailed or ceasing in the near future, the 
imposition of stringent restrictions on United States 
imports of dairy produce, requests for special duties 
on imported wool, and reductions in United States 
farm exports, the Commission’s report will be most 
significant for future policies. Meanwhile the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act, which provides the basis 
for United States tariff policy, has been extended to 
June, 1954. 


Outlook 
Opinions about future prospects for the United 


States economy vary. Some observers are inclined 
to fear a recession while others speak reassuringly of 
“rolling readjustments” that will entail some changes 
in individual industries such as automobiles and farm 
equipment. Some unfavourable factors in the eco- 
nomy are: (a) There is no longer the stimulus of 
rapidly expanding defence expenditures and the cap 
ital outlays to which they give rise; (b) Stockpiling 
is no longer a major market force as stocks have been 
accumulated, and remaining purchases are to be 
“stretched out’; (c) Reductions in inventories and 
consumer durable buying are expected along with 
(d) Some slackening in residential construction and 
in the rate of plant and equipmer' expenditures; 
(e) Farm prices and farm incomes have declined 
compared with the previous year, and the rate of 
increase in personal incomes is likely to slow down; 
(f) Industrial production is no longer expanding. 

On the other hand there are a number of favour- 
able factors as follows: (a) Government outlays will 
remain high, not far below the 1952/53 level; (b) 
There have been no major speculative excesses in the 
commodity and security markets; (c) There are im- 
portant sustaining influences in residential building, 
including the increasing size of families, and con- 
tinued shifting of a population which is increasing by 
about 2.7 million people annually; (d) Because of the 
caution generated by frequent post-war predictions 
of recession, business in general has followed soundly- 
based policies of expansion so that any downward 
adjustments that may occur are not likely to be either 
severe or protracted. Moreover the Administration 
has made it clear that fiscal and monetary measures 
will be used to prevent any substantial downward 
movements. 





Shorter 


Import Controls 

After consultation with the Government, the 
Reserve Bank issued the following statement on 12th 
November: 

“It has been decided to increase the basic alloca- 
tion for imports in 1954 from 50 per cent to 75 per 
cent of remittances in 1950 in payment for imports. 

Furthermore, the minimum basic allocation which 
may be established by trading banks for their importer 
customers is increased from £1,000 to £2,000, or 100 
per cent of 1950 remittances, whichever is the smaller. 

In conformity with existing procedure, these basic 
allocations are to be calculated after deducting remit- 
tances in 1950 for motor vehicles, goods paid for 
under Third Party Certificates, Government imports, 
and goods for which it will not be necessary to apply 
for exchange in 1954. 

Importers who were not in business in 1950 and 
have no basic allocation may, if they so desire, apply 
to the Reserve Bank for a portion of any allocation 
to them for 1954 to be declared a basic allocation. 

In those cases where additional allocations have 
already been granted for 1954 such additional alloca- 
tions are to be regarded as allocations in excess of 
the new basic allocation. 

For the information of those importers who have 
not yet lodged an application in respect of 1954, the 
Reserve Bank announces that it is still open to them 


Notes 


to apply for additional exchange as has been the 
case in 1952 and 1953 if they estimate that their 
exchange requirements in 1954 will be in excess of 
the new basic allocation. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that importers 
should use their basic allocations to import those 
classes of goods which are within the scope of their 
normal trading.” 

In addition to the general relaxation outlined 
above, the Minister in Charge of Import Control 
announced on Ilth November an increase in licences 
for importation of motor vehicles in 1954. The 
licences issued in September last for 1954, which 
were already larger than those for 1953, would be 
increased by 50 per cent. 


1953 Dollar and Japanese Imports 

The Minister in charge of Import Licensing 
announced recently the import programmes for Dol- 
lar Area and Japanese goods. ‘There will be no sub- 
stantial changes in expenditure upon North American 
imports. Remittances for imports from dollar sources 
during 1953 have been below the level envisaged a 
year ago, mainly owing to the unexpected improve- 
ment in the supply of essential goods from soft cur- 
rency sources. 

I he Government has decided to continue the policy 
adopted this year of liberalising the granting of import 





licences on Japan. It was thought desirable, parti- 
cularly in view of the substantial purchases of wool 
and other products by Japan from New Zealand, to 
give the trading community an opportunity of increas- 
ing their purchases from Japan. Licences will not 
be granted for goods of a kind made in New Zealand. 


Court of Arbitration 


An article describing the system of wage regula- 
tion in New Zealand appeared in the “Bulletin” for 
December, 1952. Since then several amendments 
have been made in the regulations under which the 
Court of Arbitration operates: — 

(1) The authority of the Court to make standard 

wage pronouncements is removed; 

(2) The requirement that the Court shall take into 
account the general purpose of the Stabiliza- 
tion Act, 1948, (i.e. to promote the economic 
stability of New Zealand) is removed; 

(3) The Court is required to take into account 

any increase or decrease in the volume and 
value of production in primary and secondary 
industries in New Zealand; 
It has been made clear that, in taking into 
account the various matters relevant to the 
making of a general wage order, the Court is 
not restricted to the events occurring since 
the date of the last standard wage pronounce- 
ment or general order, but may consider 
events that occurred before that date and 
events likely to occur in the future. 


General Wage Order 

On 23rd September, 1953, the Court of Arbitration 
commenced the hearing of a claim filed by the New 
Zealand Federation of Labour for a general order 
increasing wages. Including several adjournments, 
the case extended over a period of almost six weeks 
and concluded on 2nd November. ‘The application 
requested: — 

(1) That the wages and salaries provided for in 
all awards and agreements for adult male 
workers be increased by is. 11349d. per hour 
or by £2 4s. 5d. per week and 75 per cent of 
this amount for adult female workers, 

That all rates of remuneration including time 
and piece wages and overtime and other 
special payments provided for in awards and 
not increased as above be increased by an 
amount equal to 24 per cent thereof. 

That all rates of remuneration including time 
and piece wages and certime and other 
special payments prov for in awards and 
agreements be incre. sa by a further amount 
equal to 5.5 per ce: thereof, provided the 
increase shall apply only for a period of one 
year and fifteen days from the commencement 
of the order. 

On 19th November, the Court announced its 

decision as follows: — 
All rates of remuneration determined by all 
awards and agreements shall be increased by 
10 per cent. 
The 10 per cent increase shall not apply to 
weekly remuneration in excess of £12 in the 
case of adult male workers, £9 in the case 
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of adult female workers, and £7 in the case 
of junior workers, 

The increase shall only apply to that part of 
the prescribed minimum remuneration not in 
excess of the amounts mentioned in (2) above. 
The increase will apply to all awards and 
agreements as from 15th September, 1953, or 
on the date of coming into force of the award 
or industrial agreement, whichever date is the 
later. 


Price Order 

On 21th November the Minister of Industries and 
Commerce stated that permission will be given for 
most manufacturers still subject to price control to 
raise their prices sufficiently to recover up to three- 
quarters of the increased wage cost, following the 
Arbitration Court's decision. The prices of certain 
specified goods, however, could be increased only 
after permission from the Price Control Division in 
the usual way. No provisicn was made for the distri- 
butive trades as it was believed that the application 
of percentage mark-ups would generally provide ade- 
quate recovery, as in the past. 


GATT 

The eighth session of the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) was held at Geneva from 17th September 
to 24th October, 1953. 

The meeting did not include any tariff negotiations 
such as were carried out on three previous occasions, 
nor were major policy decisions expected pending 


clarification of United States trade policy by the 


Randa!l Commission. However, several important 
matters were discussed, including the following:— 

1. Britain has been granted a general waiver to 
increase tariffs on certain non-Commonwealth agri- 
cultural products. ‘The waiver was granted on con- 
dition that it should not cause a substantial diversion 
of trade from foreign to Commonwealth suppliers. 
Further, it applies only to goods which have, since 
January, 1939, enjoyed a duty-free entry into Britain 
when imported from the Commonwealth. If the 
Commonwealth goods are already charged, then this 
duty must be increased in step with the duty on 
foreign goods, 

2. Japan has been admitted as an associate member 
of GATT until June, 1955, her membership being 
subject to review. She will not have full status until 
two-thirds of the members have declared their readi- 
ness to open tariff negotiations with her. 

3. The GATT tariff schedules binding some 55,000 
items were prolonged for 18 months—from the end 
of 1953, when they were due to expire, until 30th 
June, 1955. 

4. A resolution was adopted calling on the United 
States to discontinue its restrictions on imports of 
dairy produce, 

5. A full meeting of GATT members will be held in 
October, 1954, when a revision of the provisions of 
the agreement will be fully examined. 


Erratum: The following amendments should be 
made to the article on page 140 of the September, 
1953, “Bulletin” entitled “Budget, 1953"— 

Sub para. (e) under “Taxation,” lines 4 and 5— 
for “greater” substitute “less.” 
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I—RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


(£N.Z. thousands) Liabilities and Assets 





LIABILITIES 
ee Demand Liabilities 


ASSETS 


A . hy Investments 


Figures: 


Reserve Other 
Advances 
and 
Discounts | 


Advances to State 
Market'g 
Orgns 


961 


Bank 


Not ae Dit ~ Sterling | Other* 
| _ State | Banks | Other Gold Exchange | Exchange 


| 45,169 | 17,302 | 59,731 2,802 | 81,332 


— Other 
. Assets* 


N.Z 
1,867 


Over- 
seas 


4,124 | 


Other 


1946 | 35,127; — 


1,396 


1947 
1948% 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


| 47,682 | 13,265 

48,930 | 13,228 
| 51,312 | 11,384 
| 55,126 | 15,446 
| 60,361 | 18,844 
| 62,252 | 14,962 


57,102 
57,706 
| 73,837 
| 74,239 
69,326 
48,557 


2,802 
2,802 
3,223 
4,269 
5,139 
5,856 


85,300 
65,090 
48,995 
51,319 
62,557 
23,416 


256 
383 


1,235 


3,826 | 
5,704 | 


7,121 
4,463 
9 988 
30,244 


749 
4,792 
34,734 
26,850 
17,119 
11,325 


| 28,510 
35,182 
| 37,628 
52,245 
| 51,134 
| 50,795 


1,157 
1,698 
3,482 
5,096 
3,379 
2,290 


5 
2,437 
4,907 
5,378 
6,829 
6,125 


1,046 
7,549 
i973 
2,277 
3,224 
1,761 


Last Wednes- 

day in Month: 

1952—Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1953—Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 4 

11 

18 

25 


20,042 
24,042 | 
36,042 | 


| 36,042 | 
| 36,042 
10.042 | 
13,042 
13,110 
13,166 
13,167 | 
| 13,149 
18,177 
23,190 
23,195 
23,202 
23,206 
28,209 


745 
965 


3,007 | 51, 


4,311 | 5 
5,187 
8.067 
7,717 
6,952 
11,144 
8,895 
5,984 
1,984 
1,255 


1,376 
963 
652 


773 
844 
600 
727 
691 
665 
556 
581 
413 
550 
433 


524 


| 10,159 
7,988 
| 7,681 


| 63,626 | 8,200 
| 61,908 | 13,635 
| 62,469 | 17,071 
62,886 | 5,630 
|| 62,656 | 4,977 | 95,883 
62,605 | 4,741 |102,249 
| 62,142 | 4,825 | 99,826 
| 62,647 | 4,462 | 99,869 
63,054 | 9,885 | 97,976 
64,667 | 8,570 | 95,428 
63,968 | 12,903 | 91,334 
64,367 | 15,545 | 89,591 
64,650 | 17,510 | 90,211 | 1,378 || 6,028 | 63,003 469 | 23,840 
96,849 1,083 || 6,028 | 61,424 547 | 23,840 


65,800 | 10,317 | | | 
| 


| 60,484 
62,038 | 
| 69,247 | 


63,187 
68,452 
71,992 


88,846 
95,161 
69,167 
89,382 


6,009 
6,012 
6,013 


6,015 
6,015 
6,015 
6,017 
6,020 
6,021 
6,023 
6,024 
6,027 
6,028 
6,028 
6,028 


31,992 
32,157 
30,467 


38,466 
48,830 
53.283 
58,719 
65,820 
65,898 
65,948 
65,840 
65,876 
62,460 
63,434 
61,902 


22,090 
22,090 
22,090 


22,090 
22,090 
22.090 
21,840 

| 21,840 

| 23,840 
23,840 
23,840 
23,840 
23,840 
23,840 
23,840 


6,019 
6,019 
6,019 


6,019 
6,019 
6019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 | 


1,058 
747 
603 
809 
733 
825 

2,239 

1,064 

1,100 

1,291 
902 
925 
825 
488 
608 
728 
861 


50,007 
50,036 
50,834 
| 52,631 
| 50,000 
52,736 
56,884 
53,024 
746 | 52,601 | 
738 | 55,345 
29 | 
1,038 


904 || 
943 | 











% On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at rate, £Stg.100 
* Prior to 1950 the figures for “Other Exchange” are included under “Other Assets”’. 


t Included in these figures are the weekly averages of amounts in Wool Retention Acc: unts 
Wool Retention scheme see text page 19 of February, 1951, issue. 


RESERVE, BANK’S 


tN.Z. £N.Z 


= £N Z.100; previously 2£Stg.100 = £N.Z.124 


1950, £117,000; 1951, £4,204,000; 1952, £6,000. For details of the 
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II—-FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
(£N.Z. thousands) 1. Net Overseas Assets* 
Last 1950 1951 | = 
in Months | Tout) Mgweive | Tyading | raat | Mgr Tyan aay | gsere |) Tyan 

Jan. 63,360 58,413 32.482 90,895 58,490 19,868 78,359 61,492 18,333 79,825 
Feb. | 67,304 65,198 34,053 99,251 56,670 22,694 79,364 71,809 23,012 94,821 
Mar. | 74,175 68,254 31,504 99,758 56,662 22,101 78,764 76,192 | 25,742 101,934 
Apr. | 82,285 72,410 30,000 102,410 57,035 17,796 74,831 81,621 | 27,697 109,319 
May | 89,241 80,410 34,018 114,428 58,898 18,213 77,111 88,625 28,511 117,136 
June | 87,016 83,824 39,492 123,316 55,062 19,526 74,588 90,655 | 26,901 117,555 
July 83,509 83,454 40,059 123,513 52,886 | 16,622 69,507 90,716 | 17,759 108,476 
Aug. 78,402 94,150 23,712 117,862 55,391 13,408 68,799 90,596 | 16,403 106,998 
Sept. 71,009 91,914 18,802 110,716 52,456 12,350 64,806 90,406 | 11,918 | 102,324 
Oct. 68,843 83,855 14,108 97,963 $5,512 11,390 66,902 86,982 | 11,905 98,887 
Nov. | 63,541 72,947 13,401 86,347 55,281 11,717 66,998 
Dec. | 72,9847 66,123F— 15,680F | | 81,803+ | 53,426 18,137 71,563 


* Foreign exchange and overseas investments held by the New Zealand banking system in respect of New Zealand business, less overseas liabilities. The Reserve Bank 
figures include not only sterling exchange as formerly, but also other foreign exchange holdings and overseas investments, t Last Wednesday before Christmas. 


(£N.Z. thousands) 2. Foreign Exchange Transactions of New Zealand Banking System 





| 1952 1953 








1952 1953 
Calendar RECEIPTS PAYMENTS Balance RECEIPTS PAYMENTS Balance 
Month = || of - o 
Exports Other Imports* Other Transactions Exports Other Imports* Other Transactions 


Jan. | 20,368 2,272 | 27,296 2,071 6,728 | 25,896 2,064 | 18769 | 2536 | 4+ 6654 
Feb. 24,674 | 4,589 | 25,276 2.949 | + 1,038 | 29,113 1,549 | 12,901 2,768  +14,992 
Mar. 24,381 2,564 24,777 4,699  — 2531 25,583 2,499 16,508 6,897 | + 4676 
April 18,967 3.208 | 20,704 3,434 | — 1,963 | 25,507 1689 13760 2973 | 410,463 
May 21.818 | 2,594 | 20,003 2,973 | + 1,436 | 22,820 1.889 | 14032 3,119 + 7.558 
June 13,593 | 1.983 | 20,200 3,149 | — 7,773) 13,581 1585 15,012 | 289%  — 2741 
July 13,927 2.438 19,033 2,984 | — 5,652 | 13,936 2,168 18,185 5,286 | — 7:367 
Aug. 14,761 1,905 | 16,257 2,982 | — 2573 | 14,187 1597 15,275 | 3108 | — 2'590 
Sept. | 12,177 2,245 | 15,168 3,081 | — 3,828 | 13,723 2360 16,026 3,010 | — 2953 
Oct. 16,752 1,693 | 15,091 2.984 + 370) 15,162 1994 18348 3310  — 4'so1 
Nov. 13,904 1,986 13,261 2,209 {- 421 

Dee. 20,587 1,976 13,196 5,026 | + 4,340 | 

Total | 215,909 29,452 -230,262 | 38,541 = 23,441 | 











NET OVERSEAS ASSETS* 


EXCHANGE RATE 
ADJUSTED, 20/8/1948 
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* Includes estimated payments for Government imports. 
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(£N.Z. thousands) 


III-TRADING BANKS 


1. Liabilities and Assets 





Average of 
Monthly 
Figures : 


1946 

1947 

1948* 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Last Wednes- 

day in Month: 

1952—Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1953—Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
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LIABILITIES (in New Zealand) 
Time 


Other 


Total Demand 
and Time 
Liabilities 


Demand ‘ool 
Retention 
Accounts t 

| 


| 34,414 
37,870 
40,403 
39,016 
39,787 
39,815 
39,373 


117,071 | 
128115 | 
138.211 | 
150,699 
167.526 
196.663 
187.478 


151,485 
165,984 
178,614 
189,715 
207,313 
256.068 


255,463 


19.529 
28,612 


179,978 
180,876 
183,448 
186,314 


195,167 
208,004 
200,271 
210,055 
221,058 
219,378 
206,372 
209,970 
208,799 


27,422 
26.995 
26,724 
26,460 


25,607 

24,705 | 
24,061 

23,201 | 
22,764 | 
22 338 | 
21,801 | 
21,488 | 
21,086 | 
20,892 | 


38,961 
38,417 
38,067 
37,309 


37,058 
36,304 
35,951 
36,101 
35,721 
35,466 
34,845 
35,467 
35,747 
35,823 


246,360 
246,289 
248,239 
250,083 


257,833 
269,013 
260,284 
269,357 
279,542 
277 182 
263,018 
266,925 
265,631 
264,576 


Bankers’ 
Cash* 


67,794 
66,041 
68,814 
86,120 
86,674 
83.278 
63,730 


66,385 
73,651 
80,474 
86,297 


101,110 
106,812 

81,376 
100,908 
107,019 
113,493 
109,463 
110,947 
108,844 
107,706 


ASSETS 


Securities Advances 


an 
Govt. | 


Other Discounts 
26,168 
20,913 
16,953 
12,856 
11,730 
11,716 
11,701 


Net O’seas | 
Assets 


12,541 
13,295 
13,464 
14,526 
17,362 
27.276 
16,985 


2,293 
2,124 
1,942 
1,813 
1,677 
1,527 
1,335 


58,342 
76,247 
86,470 
81,981 
94,065 
133,079 
166,560 


12,350 
11,390 
11,717 
18,137 


18,333 
23,012 
25,742 
27,697 
28,511 
26,901 
17,759 
16,403 
11,918 
11,905 


158,922 
159,368 
150,883 
141,916 


135,289 
129,818 
140,449 
134,947 
| 134,590 
128,295 
129,473 
| 131,445 
137,148 
138,755 


11,687 
11,687 
11,687 
11,687 


11,687 
11,687 
11,687 
11,687 
11,687 
11,686 
11,690 
11,690 
11,690 
11,690 


1,269 
1,266 
1,255 
1,251 


1,190 
1,177 
1,175 
1,158 
2,104 
2,162 
2,199 
2,186 
2,171 
2,228 


Unexercised 
Overdraft 
Authorities 


45,041 
46,669 
50,650 
57,686 
64,178 
72.230 
69,888 


70,246 
71.702 
76,859 
80,609 


87,325 
89,476 
84,582 
89,727 
91,192 
93,095 
94,053 
Of 1,534 
93,589 
98,889 
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* Bankers’ Cash includes Notes and Coin, and Balances at Reserve Bank. 
% On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z currency at rate, £Stg.100 = 


3 See text pages 19 and 67 of February and May, 1951, issues respectivel 


£N.Z.100; previously £Stg.100 = 


y 
£N.Z.124 
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III-TRADING BANKS 
2. Classification of Advances 


NOVEMBER, 1953 


Published by courtesy of the Associated Banks 





1. 


2. 


Last Wednesday 
in month 


FARMERS: 

(a) Mainly Dairy 

(b) Mainly Wool 

(c) Mainly Meat 

(d) Mainly Agri- 
cultural 

(e) Mixed 


INDUSTRIES 

ALLIED TO PRIMARY 

PRODUCTION : 

(a) Dairy Co’s., 
Factories, etc. 

(b) Freez. Works, 
Meat Co’s., etc. 

(c) Woollen Mills 

(d) Wool Buyers 

(e) Other 


. OrHer MANUFAC- 


TURING & Propuc- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES: 


MERCHANTS, 
WHOLESALERS: 

(a) Mainly Imp’trs 
(b) Others 


RETAILERS: 


. TRANSPORT: 


(a) Shipping 
(b) Other 


. Att OTHERS: 


(a) Local Bodies, 
M’pal Authori- 
ties, Public 
Utility Con- 
cerns, etc. 
Stock & Station 
Agents 
Hotels (Public 
& Private), 
R’rants, etc. 
Entertainment 
Concerns 
Financial Co's. 
Societies, etc. 
Religious and 
Charitable 
(g) Professional 
(h) Private 
Individuals 
(i) Miscellaneous 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


Totrat ADVANCES 


1950 


September 


rd 


8,5 
5,3 
1,1 


19 
747 
4,087 
19,820 


4,202 


821 
935 
1,165 
4,314 


11,435 


15,796 


6,761 
3,012 


9,773 
9,857 


606 
2,039 


2,645 


238 
2,259 


312 
2,158 


11,026 
4,141 


95,073 


25,747 | 


1951 


September 


10,136 
Sie 
899 


942 
4,204 


21,952 


4,614 
5215 
1,629 
4,504 


4,245 


20,207 


21,678 


10,826 
3,724 


14,549 
14,610 


394 
2,731 


2,243 


1,768 


2,772 
267 
1,913 


465 
2,659 


15,997 
5,612 


33,696 
129,817 


September | December 


9,656 
7,095 
1,041 


881 
4,704 


23,377 


5,119 


2,131 
2,483 
1,272 
7,000 


18,005 


31,403 


16,057 


5,325 


21,381 
17,137 


313 
3,053 


3,366 


3,501 
6,203 


2,958 
233 
2,814 


533 
2,670 


16,912 
5,678 


41,503 


156,171 


1952 


8,986 
7,769 
1,134 


902 
4,881 


23,674 





2,618 


3,235 
2,149 
1,248 
6,344 


15,594 





26,875 


11,783 





16,258 
13,594 


356 
2,891 


3,248 


4,119 
6,492 


2,953 
280 
2,642 


631 
2,478 


15,770 


40,904 
140,146 





4,475 _| 


March _ | ; 


8,013 
6,473 
1,007 


973 
4,156 





20,621 





1953 


June 


9,020 
5,370 
720 


941 
3,666 


19,716 


853 


4,478 
1,579 
2,775 
7,331 


17,017 


23,676 


| September 


10,717 
6,906 
1,034 


906 
4,370 


23,934 


7,547 


1,118 
1,342 
1,292 
7,135 


18,435 


22,330 


9,066 
3,973, 





_5,539_ | __ 5,583 _ 


2,888 
260 
1,874 


677 
2,853 


16,908 


3,336 
810 


2,724 
279 
2,478 


713 
2,750 


16,713 
5,531 


13,040 
14,129 


406 


2,700 


1,922 


2,953 
269 
4,767 


645 
2,652 


17,520 
5,726 








138,401 





35,333 
125,881 





39,154 


134,584 
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IV—WEEKLY MONEY WAGE-RATES INDEX NUMBERS (ADULT 


MALES) BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





Base: All industrial groups combined 1926-30 = 1000. Source: Monthly Abstract of Statistics, Census and Statistics Department 
- YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER At 30th 
Industrial Group June, 
1939 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Provision of :— | 


Food and drink , 1266 1678 | 1802 1916 2125 2266 2340 
Clothing, footwear and textiles 1122 1601 |= 1702 1825 2060 2143 2236 
Building and construction .... 1126 1553. | 1650 1752 2003 20066 2153 
Power, heat and light ; 1194 1616 | 1695 1794 2062 2140 2223 
Transport by water 1217 1796 1898 2010 2236 2367 2436 
Transport by land 1116 1579 | 1654 1744 2013 2080 2165 
Accommodation, meals and personal 

service 1077 1475 | 1583 1651 1839 1917 2108 


Working in or on:— 


Wood, wicker, seagrass, etc. 1179 1632, | = 1725 1821 2109 2177 2256 
Metal .... - 1241 1651 | 1745 1894 2149 2234 2348 
Stone, clay, glass and chemicals 1139 1515 | 1599 1710 1928 2010 2109 
Paper, printing, etc. 1250 1671 | 1773 1896 2186 2283 2388 
Skins, leather, etc. 1116 1499 | 1589 1688 1894 1975 2060 
Mines and quarries 1117 1647, |= = 1727 1841 2097 2131 2194 
The land (farming pursuits) 859 1470 1547 1681 1919 2087 2075 
All Industrial Groups Combined 1100 | 1588 | 1678 1793 | 2039 2143 2209 





Effective Weekly Wage-rate* 
(All Industrial Groups Combined) 1111 1209 1256 1271 1302 1270 1262 





NOTE: The index numbers in this table are comparable both vertically and horizontally. Where board and/or lodging is a usual perquisite attached to any 
occupation an allowance estimated to cover the value of such has been added to the money wage-rate. 


* Weekly money wage-rates divided by the corresponding all groups index numbers of retail prices. 














EFFECTIVE WEEKLY WAGE RATES | 
| BASE : Ist QUARTER 1949-1000 | 
1500 | 
1400 | 
‘| 


*_ CONSUMERS’ (RETAIL) PRICE INDEX  “T 





s 
ly net EFFECTIVE WEEKLY WAGE RATES 























V—UNITED STATES OF AMERICA NOVEMBER, 1953 
Selected Statistics Source:—U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
Total | | | | 





Industrial | ‘National | 
Produc Defence | a | Consumer | Employed$ Unem- Consumers’ 
tien sie ncome redit employ ployed 


| Index of 
| . 
| (Volume) | Related (Annual Prices 


Imports | Exports 
(For Con- | (U.S. Mer- 


sumption) | chandise) 


Inventor- Retail 
iest Sales 


1935-39 Activities Rate) $000m. millions ~— oar on 


millions 8 $000m. 
a Joo | $millions $000m. $ = 100 | 


| 
} 
a $millions 
(¢ 
1952—Jan. | 221 | 3,414 | 261.0 209 | 597 | i 113.1 74.1 | 13.2 | 915 | 1,241 
Mar. | 221 | 3,425 | 2638 | 206 | 597 112.4 73.6 13.0 972 | 1,434 
June | 204 | 3,683 | 268.1 | 224 62.6 ; 113.4 72.9 14.0 858 | 1,155 
Sept. | 228 4,008 | 2764 | 23.4 62.3 ; 114.1 734 | 13.6 882 | 1,215 
Oct. a i B78 2s \- o. 61.9 B 114.2 74.2 | 142 | 966 | 1,205 
Nov. 234 | 3,302 | 277.2 | 24: 62.2 114.3 | 747 14.0 795 | 1,176 
Dec. | 235 4,081 | 2806 | 25.7 | 61.5 114.1 74.8 14.4 1,021 | 1,380 





Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


240 3,501 281.0 | 3 | 609 
243 3,789 | 283.6 5. 
241 | 3,891 | 282.7 26.2 





1. 

1. 1134 | 749 | 145 848 | 1,184 
Pe ok 113.6 | 75.3 | 144 992 | 1,369 
| 612 | 2. 113.7 | 76.5 14.3 1,381 
240 3,746 | 284.7 | 267 | 617 | 1. 114.0 | 768 14.4 891 | 1,431 
241 | 4056 | 2859 | 271 | 632 | 1. 114.5 | 77.6 145 | | 


Index Numbers, Base: January, 1952 100. 


1952—Jan. 100 100 100 100 ; 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Mar. 100 100 101 99 | 100 86 99 99 98 106 116 
June 92 108 103 107, | ~=105 86 100 98 106 94 93 
Sept. 103 117 106 112 | 104 67 101 99 103 96 98 
Oct. 104 109 106 115 104 62 101 100 108 106 97 
Nov. 106 97 106 117, | = 104 67 101 101 106 87 95 
Dec. 106 120 108 123 | 103 67 101 101 109 112 111 








| 
Jan. | 236 | 3,632) 2805 | 255 | 60.5 113.9 | 746 | 141 914 | 1,265 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Jan. 107 106 107 122 101 90 101 101 107 100 102 
Feb. 109 103 108 121 102 86 100 101 110 93 95 
Mar. 110 111 109 123 103 81 100 102 109 108 110 
Apr. 109 114 108 125 103 76 101 103 108 109 111 
May 109 110 109 128 103 62 101 104 109 97 115 
June 109 | 119 110 130 106 76 101 105 | 110 


N.B.—All recent figures are subject to revision. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA— SELECTED STATISTICS 








(NDEX NUMBERS BASE: JANUARY 1952-100 - _ INDEX NUMBERS BASE: JANUARY 1952-100 
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PERSONAL INCOME* 


- \ 
INVENTORIESt \ 
-\ RETAIL SALES* 
o (VALUE) 


(VALUE) 
2 — 


CONSUMER PRICES 

















$u$ $us 


INDEX NUMBERS BASE: JANUARY 1952-100 -) =)" VALUE OF OVERSEAS TRADE _ 
1500 |- 1500 


EXPORTS“ 


NUMBER EMPLOYEDS r " 1000 ie a 
ae] le Senn” Ne ~/ 


Fi IMPORTS 


‘ 
%% #*-- INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION* 500 
s ti (VOLUME) 
» 
a) 
¥ 7 
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i ae | a oe oe Se wee ee = a 
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t Includes finished goods held by retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers, plus materials in stock and goods in process of production. 
§ Includes self-employed, unpaid family, and domestic workers. * Adjusted for seasonal variations. 

t Includes instalment credit (sale credit, and cash loans), charge accounts, single-payment loans and service credit. 
(( Include shipments under Mutual Defence Assistance Programme. 


THE MATERIAL IN THIS ‘BULLETIN’ WAS PREPARED BY THE RESEARCH AND STATISTICS OFFICE OF THE RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
AND PRINTED IN NEW ZEALAND BY WHITCOMBE AND TOMBS LIMITED. 





